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A FORMULA FOR PERSONAL CONDUCT 


Picking the right man for a particular job is one of the major prob- 
lems of industry. Time, money and effort are spent in vast amounts 
in an attempt to solve the problem. Industrial management uses every 
safeguard against placing in positions of responsibility men who by reason 
of training, viewpoint and mental capacity are unfit. Management knows 
that misfits are expensive and dangerous. The executive of an indus- 
trial plant who gives no thought to the selection of his subordinates, agents 
and representatives, is certain to fai é es to fail. 

Connecticut manufacturers spend for taxes $43.87 of each $1,000 of 
the value of their manufactured product. This is their “ flat rate ’’ con- 
tribution to the cost of being governed. In addition, the Congress and 
the State Legislature may impose any additional burden through the 
passage of any inimicable law concerning the tariff, hours of labor, em- 
ployes compensation, pollution of streams, transportation, etc. ad infinitum. 


Tabor, management and investors are particularly careful to select 
men of proven worth and sound judgment as representatives of their 
own organizations — to do otherwise would be group suicide. Yet these 
same groups are willing to pay taxes and to be legislated for and against 
by men in their employ in whose selection they take not the slightest, 
interest. Do you know that in ten states in 1922, of the total number of 
citizens eligible to vote, only 25% exercised the right? Twenty-five per- 
cent of the senators elected to office in the same year were elected by 
one-fifth of those entitled to vote. Two-thirds of the senators received 
but one-third of the votes of those qualified to vote. In the state of 
Connecticut in 1920, the last census year, 41% of the qualified electors 
did not vote for their state officers. 


An appalling record you say. Yet industrial executives who do not 
tolerate inefficiency and disloyalty in their own organizations and would 
not select or allow to be selected as their agents, men of communist ten- 
dencies who are unqualified for the position in which they wish to place 
themselves, fail to exercise the right of franchise — fail to give one hour 
per year to the selection of their representatives who supervise the ex- 
penditure of $8,000,000,000 (the annual cost of government) and who 
hold the power of industrial life or death. To register and cast your vote 
is more than a privilege. It is a duty which you owe to yourself, your 
family, your associates and your country. 
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Formula: Register and vote for local, state and national officers. 
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THE PROPOSED TWENTIETH AMENDMENT 


By JAMES A. EMERY 


Abstract of Address Before the Board of Directors and Connecticut Industrial Council at 
the Hotel Taft, New Haven, July 9, 1924 


Substantially one hundred proposals to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
were offered in the first session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. Of these, one is offered for 
ratification by the states. It is proposed under 
the Fifth Article of 
the Constitution, 
which provides that 
‘The Congress, when- 
ever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall pro- 
pose amendments to 
this Constitution ” 

The amendment sub- 
mitted for ratification 
to the states is the fol- 
lowing: 

That the follow- 

ing article is pro- 

posed as an 
amendment to the 

Constitution of 

the United States, 

which, when rati- 
fied by the legis- 
latures of three- 
fourths of the 
several states 
shall be valid to 
all intents and 

purposes as a 

part of the Con- 

stitution : 

Section 1. The 
Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several 
states is unimpaired by this article, ex- 
cept that the operation of state laws shall 
be suspended to the extent necessary to 
give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress. 


Amendment of the Constitution is a serious 
matter. The pending proposal makes an espe- 
cially plausible appeal, since it is popularly 
known as the “ Child Labor amendment ”. 

A critical examination of the proposal will, 
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it is submitted, demonstrate that 
(1) It is not confined to what that title sug- 
gests; : 

(2) It is a grant of exclusive power to the 
Congress which, directly and by implication, 
confers complete con- 
trol over all persons 
under 18 to an extent 
not now possessed by 
any state of the 
Union; 

(3) It proposes a 
revolutionary _ trans- 
formation of the tra- 
ditional relation of 
local and federal gov- 
ernment; 

(4) It is unneces- 
sary to cure the alleg- 
ed evil for which the 
grant is declared in- 
dispensable. The evil 
itself is grossly exag- 
gerated by the propo- 
nents of the proposal, 
and the fact is ignored 
that the problem of 
protecting child life 
has been, and is be- 
ing, more effectively 
met by the states, par- 
ticularly during the 
past decade, than per- 
haps any other like 
social problem; 

(5) The proposed 
amendment must inevitably ultimate in legisla- 
tion establishing extensive and costly bureau- 
cratic control of the life of all minors, their 
relations to their parents and guardians, their 
training and education, and all the circum- 
stances of their contribution to the support of 
themselves or their own families, in the home, 
on the farm, or in any commercial occupation; 

(6) The proposed amendment would oper- 
ate to impair the existing sense of local respon- 
sibility for the remedy of local conditions, and 
tend to substitute for the natural respect for 
loval law the distrust and animosity which 
springs from remote, unreachable and irrespon- 
sive authority. It would tend to excite sectional 
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divisions and dissensions and, while centralising 
authority, lessen respect for the government 
which wields it, and overwhelm it with admin- 
istrative detail. 


I. LecisLative Hisrory 

As a preliminary to a consideration of the 
nature of the power which the proposed amend- 
ment confers, it is well to glance at its legisla- 
tive history. 

The first proposal for Federal child labor 
legislation was suggested by Senator Beveridge 
of Indiana in 1906. It aroused considerable 
discussion. The Judiciary Committee of the 
House reported that Congress possessed no 
power on the subject under the commerce 
clause, and the suggestion made no headway 
in the Senate. 

In September 1916, however, the Federal 
Child Labor Act was adopted, which prohibited 
the shipment in inter-state and foreign com- 
merce of commodities produced in mines or 
quarries in which children were employed 
under 16 years of age, or in mills, canneries, 
workshops, factories or manufacturing estab- 
lishments in which children under 14 years of 
age were employed or in which children between 
14 and 16 worked more than eight hours in 
any calendar day or more than six days in any 
week or between the hours of 7 p. m. and 
6 a. m. 

This act, after being in effect nine months 
and three days, was declared unconstitutional 
June 3rd, 1918. 

Another Federal Act, known as the Child 
Labor Tax Act, was adopted in February 1919. 
It took the form of a 10 per cent tax levied 
upon the profits of all mines, quarries, or manu- 
facturing establishments which employed chil- 
dren in violation of the standards established 
under the preceding act. This statute was 
likewise invalidated May 15th, 1922. 

In the first case the Court held the Act to 
be doubly repugnant to the Constitution. “ It 
not only transcends the authority delegated to 
Congress over commerce but also exerts a 
power as to a purely local matter to which the 
Federal authority does not extend. The far- 
reaching result of upholding the act can not be 
more plainly indicated than by pointing out 
that if Congress can thus regulate matters en- 
trusted to local authority by prohibition of the 
movement of commodities in interstate com- 
merce, all freedom of commerce will be at an 
end, and the power of the states over local 
matters may be eliminated, and thus our sys- 
tem of government be practically destroyed.” 
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In the second case the Court held that “ the 
so-called tax is a penalty to coerce people of a 
state to act as Congress wishes them to act 
in respect of a matter completely the business 
of the state government under the Federal Con- 
stitution.”” In other words, the taxing power 
was plainly employed to achieve a purpose 
which was not within the power of Congress. 

As the result of these opinions of the Su- 
preme Court, a variety of proposals have been 
submitted to empower Congress to control 
child labor exclusively, or in concurrence with 
the states, or with the exception of children 
employed in horticulture or agriculture, as was 
proposed by Senator Lodge. 

The present amendment, after brief debate, 
was submitted to the states for ratification by 
the House April 26th, 1924, Yeas 297, Nays 
69; and by the Senate June 2nd, 1924, Yeas 
61, Nays 23. 

Prior to the vote in the House submitting 
the amendment, various amendments were 
offered to it, each and all of which were de- 
feated. These proposed to require its ratifica- 
tion within seven years, to submit the proposal 
to conventions called by the legislatures in the 
respective states, to exclude from the amend- 
ment the labor of persons under 18 years with- 
in a house or business or upon the farm of the 
parent, or in houses around farms where such 
children reside. Before the final vote in the 
Senate, amendments were proposed and re- 
jected which would have excluded from the 
terms of the proposal outdoor employment for 
agriculture and horticulture. It was further 
proposed to reduce the age limit to 16, to 
strike out the power “ to prohibit ”, to require 
ratification within five years, or to confine the 
congressional power to occupations of special 
hazard. 

The effort to secure a submission of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment either to con- 
ventions of qualified voters in the respective 
states, or convened under legislative direction. 
expresses the realization that all new grants of 
power should be derived from the people. If 
ratification is merely obtained through a. ma- 
iority of 36 Legislatures, less than 2,400 leg- 
islators can radically change the Constitution 
under which 110,000,000 people live. 


Il. Tre Nature or Tue Power 
SouGcnT 


The first section of the proposed amend- 
ment would grant to Congress the power to 
“limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under 18 years of age”. It will thus be 
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observed that the word “ children” is not em- 
ployed, and the age limit of 18 includes plainly 
not merely all who may be described as chil- 
dren, but all who are cOmmonly regarded as 
youths. ‘The age limit, it may be observed, is 
two years in excess of that fixed in either of the 
‘Child Labor” statutes which were invali- 
dated. Neither is this grant of power confined 


to regulation, but it includes the right to * pro-' 


hibit’ labor of any person under 18. It is 
commonly said by the proponents of the pro- 
posal that it is intended merely to give Con- 
gress the power which the states presently pos- 
sess over the same subject. It is not open to 
dispute that no state possesses the power to 
prohibit the labor of all persons under 17, 
much less 18 years of age. It cannot be 
doubted that if any state were to attempt the 
enactment of such a general prohibition the leg- 
islation would be invalidated, either under the 
provisions of the state Constitution, or the four- 
teenth amendment of the National Constitu- 
tion. Congress therefore asks a greater power 
than any state now possesses. 

Power to prohibit, moreover, carries of 
necessity the power to fix the conditions under 
which any person under 18 may be permitted 
to earn his livelihood. It confers the power to 
determine not only during and within what 
hours employment may be taken, but the char- 
acter of the employment, the wages which must 
be paid, the education or training which must 
be had as a preliminary to its acceptance. It 
must be remembered that the power to regulate 
or prohibit runs against parents or guardians, 
either in the home or on their own premises, 
farms, or other places of occupation. 

Thus we must observe not only the direct 
power sought to be granted, but that which is 
conveyed by necessary implication. This is 
peculiar to every grant of political power, which 
always carries with it every authority necessary 
to make the grant effective. From the power 
to declare war we imply the right to draft our 
citizens and to take exclusive control of fac- 
tories, farms, railroads, and even stores, to 
make the conduct of national defence success- 
ful during war. ‘The power to regulate com- 
merce includes the power to exclude things from 
it, whether diseased or otherwise dangerous, to 
fix rates, control the distribution of facilities 
and the conduct of passengers, managers and 
employees, including their respective liability. 

So, the grant of power in the proposed 
sunendenan would, by necessary implication, au- 
thorize Congress to enact legislation to levy 
taxes, appoint officials, create bureaus, commis- 
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sions or boards, to make itself effective. It 
may determine how all persons under 18 may 
be occupied, the nature and extent of their 
training and education, and the obligations that 
shall be required of their parents or guardians. 
the whole subject of education, so far as it 
relates to conditions precedent for employment 
of persons under 18, passes completely to the 
Congress, and under the second section of the 
proposed amendment the power of all the states 
recedes with respect to all these subjects as the 
power of Congress is exercised. 


Il]. FepERAL CONTROL OF AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

It has been said that the proposed amend- 
ment does not contemplate the early enactment 
of legislation aimed at the control of farm 
labor. ‘The gratuitous assumption respecting 
future enactments is met not only by the fact 
that Congress is to be granted exclusive con- 
trol over the labor of all persons under 18 years 
on the farm, even to the point of prohibition 
against any request of the parent, but every 
ettort to exclude horticulture or agriculture, or 
any form of outdoor work, from the terms of 
the amendment was defeated by its propon- 
ents. Moreover, the National Child Labor 
Committee, the chief proponent of the amend- 
ment, distributed to every congressman prior 
to the vote on the proposal, booklets which 
carry the plain implication that labor upon the 
farm needs legislative attention. ‘Thus the 
pamphlet points out that, under the census of 
1920, 647,309 boys and girls between 10 and 
15 years of age inclusive are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. -Again, the booklet states 
‘ agriculture is the only important field of work 
entirely uncontrolled by legislation”. Again, 
‘the South, because of its agricultural char- 
acter, still leads in child labor”. Legislators 
are told “agriculture employs three-fifths of 
the million child laborers”’, and “ investiga- 
tion shows that there are many of these at work 
in sugar-beet fields, cranberry bogs, cotton plan- 
tations and other agricultural pursuits through- 
out the country ”’ 

The Child Labor Committee further urges 
on the attention of Congress that “the 1920 
census was taken in January, a season when 
little or no agricultural work is being done ” 
hence “many children who ordinarily follow 
agricultural occupations are reported by their 
parents as having no employment ”’ 

Many more paragraphs of this booklet, of 
the argument of proponents before committees 
and of their other publications are devoted to 
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emphasizing the necessity of Federal regula- 
tion of child labor on the farm. One may 
properly ask, if it is not intended to employ 
the power granted to secure Federal super- 
vision of farm labor, why is the power de- 
manded, which no state now possesses, to pro- 
hibit the labor of all persons on the farm 
under 18, and why have the proponents of such 
legislation resisted every effort to limit the 
power sought, as thru the Federal Child Labor 
Acts of 1916 and 1918, to those under 16 
engaged in mines, quarries or manufacture? 

The figures of the Federal census for 1920, 
considered elsewhere, show that 88 per cent of 
those under 16 who are partially or occasion- 
ally, as well as constantly, employed at any 
farm task, reside in the home and any work 
they perform is on the farm of their parents. 
Is it to be conclusively presumed that Federal 
legislation and a Federal bureau is essential to 
protect such children against their parents ? 

Mr. Gray Silver, legislative representative of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, ap- 
pearing in opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment, emphasized that the proposal “ does not 
find a favorable response among the farmers ”’, 
and declared “ the farmers will be among the 
first to resent the activities of the Federal 
bureau if it tries to take the place of the 
parents by telling the children what duties they 
should or should not perform and what kind 
of work they should do. In fact, I believe 
such a proposal is unnecessary, especially as it 
might apply to the families on the farm He 
continued to point out “that 90 per cent or 
more of these children were working at home 
at the lighter tasks involved in farming — 
learning as they worked ”. 

Thoughtless students of government insist 
that the issue of whether or not power ought 
to be granted to a political agency is to be 
determined by the declaration which those who 
favor it make as to the use to which it will 
be put. Those who propose the amendment 
can neither bind the Congress which would em- 
ploy the power granted, nor any Congress in 
the future. The experience of history, and of 
the recent past, is that Congress repeatedly ex- 
ercises the new power which it receives. It 
was urged that the Sixteenth Amendment 
should be enacted in order that the govern- 
ment might possess the power to levy an in- 
come tax during an emergency like war. No 
sooner was the power granted than it was exer- 
cised in time of peace, and under the amend- 
ment, the power has been exercised to an un- 
anticipated degree. 
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Popular institutions represent not merely an 
endeavor to establish government, but to pro- 
tect the people against the agencies which they 
create. Thomas Jefferson, the Father of 
Democracy, more than a century ago, disposed 
of the suggestion that grants of political power 
were to be made upon the assumption that they 
were not likely to be abused. In a famous 
statement, he said: 


“It would be a dangerous delusion if our confidence in 
the men of our choice should silence our fears for the safety 
of our rights. Confidence is everywhere the parent of 
despotism. Free government is founded in jealousy, not in 
confidence. It is jealousy and not confidence which pre- 
scribes limited constitutions to bind down those whom we are 
obliged to trust with power. Our Constitution has accord- 
ingly fixed the limits to which, and no further, our con- 
fidence will go. In questions of power, then, let not more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 


Ill. RevoLUTIONARY TRANSFORMATION AND 
THE RELATIONS OF THE GENERAL TO THE 
LocAL GOVERNMENT IN CONTROL OF 


Domestic AFFAIRS. 

Having thus considered the nature of the 
power which it is proposed to confer upon the 
Congress, I thus contrast this grant with the 
division of authority between the~local com- 
munities and the central government, which 
has hitherto been regarded as elementary in the 
American theory of government. 

With a tradition of growth from the shire 
to the town, the county, municipality, and the 
state, our people reached to the conception of 
a central government, to which the states and 
the people made specific grants of authority 
which grew particularly out of their experience 
with the weakness of the Continental Congress. 
Alexander Hamilton, a leader in the establish- 
ing of a necessary central authority, thus pic- 
tured the Federal function in the “ Federal- 
ist ’ 


“The common defense of the members; the preservation 
of the public peace, as well against internal convulsions as 
external attacks; the regulation of commerce with other na- 
tions and between the states; the superintendence of our 
intercourse, political and commercial, with foreign countries.” 


Another great figure, James Madison, de- 
scribed the powers to be held by the states: 


“The powers reserved to the several states will extend 
to all the objects which in the ordinary course of affairs 
concern the lives, liberties, and properties of the people and 
the internal order, improvement, and prosperity of the 


“ By the superintending care of these (the states) all the 
more domestic and personal interests of the people will be 
regulated and provided for. With the affairs of these the 
people will be more familiar and minutely conversant.” 


Mr. Jefferson, who emphasized the import- 
ance of perpetuating the states in their in- 
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the true barriers of our lib- 
in this country are our state govern- 


tegrity, declared “ 
erties 
ments ’ 

Many causes with which we are familiar have 
operated naturally to more constantly central- 
ize authority, but these have been accompanied 
at all times by insistence upon the necessity of 
preserving the community's control over its 
local affairs, not only because they were best 
informed respecting their nature and the reme- 
dies for them, but because the vitality and re- 
spect for new rules of conduct essentially de- 
pend upon the acceptance and preservation of 
local responsibility for the meeting of local 
conditions and the creation of a body of 
opinion which expresses itself, when regulation 
is necessary, in a rule which springs from per- 
ceived conditions and necessity for the regula- 
tion adopted. 

, bong ago Mr. Jefferson pointed out that 

‘to take from the states all the powers of self- 
government and transform them to a general 
consolidated government, without regard to the 
special delegations and reservations solemnly 
agreed to in the Federat compact, is not for 
the peace, happiness, or prosperity of these 
states ’ 

Our great commentators and philosophers 
among historians, judiciary and political stu- 
dents, have again and again emphasized the 
latent dangers of withdrawing local affairs from 
local government to repose them in remote 
bureaucrats. Our eminent historian, John 


Fiske, declared: 


“If the day should ever arrive when the people of the 
different parts of our country should allow their local affairs 
to be administered by prefects sent from Washington, and 
when the self-government of the states shall have been lost 
a8ies on that day the progressive political career of the 
American people will have come to an end, and the hopes 
that have been built upon it for the future happiness and 
prosperity of mankind will be wrecked forever.” 


This tendency has already gone so far that 
we must necessarily view with apprehension the 
most extraordinary and unparalled demand for 
a grant of congressional authority over the 


most intimate of relations within the family. 


From conception to death the citizen is now 
moving under a body of control emanating 
from Washington. The original concept, con- 
fining national control to defence, foreign rela- 
tions, commerce, currency, coinage, the postal 
system, has now shifted to such ordinary affairs 
as health, gambling, prize fights, physical train- 
ing, censorship of the press, moving pictures 
and literature, the control of game birds, hunt- 
ing and fishing reservations, labor contracts, 
maternity aid, and vocational training. We are 
familiar with the growing demand that the gov- 
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ernment shall enact lynching laws, regulate 
marriage and divorce, despite the strong tradi- 
tion of communities as widely separate in their 
views as South Carolina which recognizes no 
grounds for severing the marriage bond, to 
Nevada which offers more than a _ score. 
Hamilton’s fear that the powerful states would 
encroach upon the nascent Federal domain, is 
succeeded by a real fear that the dominant cen- 
tral government will overwhelm the little that 
remains of the states. Certainly you will 
search in vain among the great advocates of the 
new central authority, like Hamilton and Mar- 
shall, for any support for such encroachment as 
is sought today on the principle of local self- 
government in local matters or the police power 
of the states. ‘ 

It is not alone that we face a steady depar- 
ture from the clear cut and explicit plan of 
government, which entrusted matters of a 
strictly national character to Washington and 
reserved all else to the states for the people, 
but we are overwhelming the central govern- 
ment with duties of administration, unduly in- 
creasing its cost and making humanly impossible 
its task. As the food, drinks and morals of the 
citizen’s daily life become more constantly sub- 
ject to this enlarging bureaucracy, the citizen, 
in the language of Pierson in ‘“‘ Our Changing 
Constitution,” “if he will only stop and think, 
he must realize that no one central authority 
can supervise the daily lives of a hundred mil- 
lion people, scattered over half a continent, 
without becoming top-heavy ..... Shall the con- 
duct of citizens of Mississippi be prescribed by 
vote of Congressmen from New York, or super- 
vised at the expense of New York taxpayers? 
Will an educational system suitable for Mas- 
sachusetts necessarily fit the young of Georgia? 
Such suggestions carry their own answer.” 

When we consider these things, the voice of 
Jefferson from the past sounds a modern note 
when he warns us “ were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, we 
should soon want bread. It is by this parti- 
tion of cares, descending in graduation from 
general to particular, that the mass of human 
affairs may be best managed for the good and 
prosperity of all.” 

To preserve the balance to which, in the 
language of Salmon P. Chase, the Constitution 
always looks — “‘ an indestructible union com- 
posed of indestructible states ’’— it is essen- 
tial that the Federal principle be protected 
against mis-use, and especially that we shall not 
embrace a swollen bureaucratic system which 
inevitably weakens the central authority and, 
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in the language of one of our greatest students 
of government, is the ‘forerunner of disin- 
tegration and even of separation ’ 

What then shall be said of a grant of power 
which can be administered only through bureaus 
and must accommodate itself to the varying 
local circumstances, to the vast and highly di- 
versified local life, of this nation — for even 
the Congress, when it enacted a model child 
labor law for the District of Columbia, ex- 
empted from its provisions “ children employed 
in the service of the Senate”. The grant of 
power proposed cannot be local and is not 
likely to be modified. It is asserted that it 
will not be employed to the extreme in which 
it is granted. But such declarations from its 
proponents bind no one. 

Will then the people of the states grant to 
the Congress this extreme power over the minor 
life of the nation, by which it can be made a 
punishable offence for a father to require a 
17-year old boy to perform a household task, or 
penalizes a mother who requires her 17-year 
old daughter to wipe the dishes, and which can 
prohibit any person under 18 from earning his 
living at any occupation or performing any task 
or contributing to the support of a household, 
or else permit that to be done only under such 
conditions as a remote majority from distant 
states may determine? The people of no state 
have granted such power to their local govern- 
ment. Will they grant it to any central author- 
ity in which the representatives of their own 
state are a small minority? 

IV. THe 


ABSENCE OF. NECESSITY FOR SUCH 


A GRANT OF POWER. 

What then is the overwhelming necessity 
which demands that such power be granted ? 

It is said by the Senate Committee to rest 
upon the proposition that Congress having 
twice sought to exercise the power, the public 
may be supposed to believe that it ought to 
possess it. If that were a valid argument, Con- 
gress ought then to possess all the forms of 
power which it has vainly endeavored to exer- 
cise in the course of our political history. It 
is further urged that the nation has an inter- 
est in the protection of its future citizens, which 
indeed is true. But that argument rests upon 
the final declaration that the states have so 
neglected the effective protection of child life 
that Federal intervention has become 
sary. If this be a fact, then indeed a strong 
case can be made, if not for this grant of 
power, then for at least giving to the Con- 
gress the authority to perform a duty which the 
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states have not met. 

What then are the facts? In a communica- 
tion made by the Secretary of Labor to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and in the vari- 
cus arguments made by the representatives of 
the Children’s Bureau and the National Child 

Labor Committee to the committees of Con- 
gress and to popular gatherings, it is constantly 
asserted that there is urgent need for congres- 

sional intervention; that more than one million 
aioe under 16 years of age are gainfully 
cmployed, and the impression is conveyed that 
this employment is fairly continuous and of a 
nature which threatens their health, education 
and, at times, their morals. 

What then is the basis of these statements ? 
And is there progress or retrogression in the 
state regulation of child labor which necessi- 
tates a grant of congressional power? 

According to the census of 1920, there were 
in the United States 12,502,582 children from 
10 to 15 years of age inclusive. Of this num- 
ber 1,060,858 were gainfully employed, 647,- 
309 in agricultural pursuits, and in non-agricul- 
tural occupations 413,549. Of those engaged 
in agriculture, 88 per cent, or 569,824 did work 
on the farms of their parents where they re- 
sided. It is apparent then that but 77,485 
could be said to be engaged in any form of 
agricultural occupation outside of the home 
farm, and these alone would be the subject of 
legislation under the so-called child labor 
amendment, unless a regulation or prohibition 
of work by children on the farm of their par- 
ents is intended. 

This leaves 413,549 occupied in non-agri- 
cultural employments. When this census was 
taken, the Child Labor Tax Act of 1918 was 
in effect, and those 14 or 15 years of age, num- 
bering 364,444, must be presumed, with few 
exceptions, to have been legitimately employed. 
There would thus remain 49,105 from 10 to 13 
years old, or less than 50,000 in the United 
States, engaged in non-agricultural occupations 
which would excite concern. 

The distinguished Senator from New York, 
Mr. Wadsworth, discussing this matter in the 
Senate May 29th, 1924, made the following 
declaration, which was never contradicted, 
questioned or criticised: 


“Undoubtedly, some of those 49,000 are employed in such 
a fashion as to cause concern. Incidentally, more than one- 
fourth of those were newsboys. For example, there were 
but 622 cotton-mill operatives in this group, 404 being em- 
ployed in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, and 218 in all the other states. So 
it will be seen that it whittles down to almost nothing. 
There are only 404 in the four southern cotton-mill states, 
and there is only a bare presumption that any of the 404 
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were illegally employed — that is, were below the age limit. 
A great deal of the outcry and uproar has been ‘directed 
at those same four states on account of the alleged condi- 
tions existing in cotton mills, and we find the conditions do 
not exist.” 


But it must be borne in mind that the figures 
of the census of 1920 did not include merely 
persons under 16 who are continuously em- 
ployed. It included all kinds of intermittent 
work done by school children outside of school 
hours, and all forms of legal employment un- 
der the Federal Child Labor Tax Act, which 
was enforced at that time. 

The Director of the Census in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, under date of March 18th, 1924, said: 


“Tt is generally recognized, of course, that the great ma- 
jority of the children reported by the Bureau of the Census 
as engaged in agricultural pursuits were not, as a matter 
of fact, working with any high degree of regularity or con- 
tinuity. Of the 647,309 children 10 to 15 years of age re- 
ported as engaged in ‘agriculture, forestry, and animal 
husbandry’ in 1920, 569,824, or 88 per cent, were farm 
laborers on the home farm, and it is very probable that a 
majority of the remaining 77,485 worked either for, with, 
or under the direction of their own parents. The work of 
these children doubtless varied from a few weeks or months 
work each year to regular employment throughout the 
year. 


Of the two groups of children 10 to 15 years 
old in some form of agricultural occupation 
other than work on the home farm, 77,485, 
and those from 10 to 13 in non-agricultural 
pursuits, numbering 49,105 — one quarter of 
whom are newsboys — a total is presented of 
126,590. Can it then be contended that the 
employment of 126,590 children out of 12,502,- 
582 demands the grant of power to Congress 
which is sought? ‘There is no evidence that 
the employment is other than intermittent, is 
dangerous to health or morals, or to the ex- 
tent that such is the fact, it will not be cor- 
rected by the states with the 1 rapidity which has 
characterized their progress in dealing with 
this subject. 

That the states have made remarkable prog- 
ress within the decade from 1910 to 1920, the 
following extract proves: 


“ The census of 1920 records a considerable decrease since 
1910 in the number of children reported at work. A\l- 
though the total child population 10 to 15 years of age, 
inclusive, increased 15.5 per cent during this period, the 
number of working children reported decreased almost half 
(46.7 per cent). A corresponding decrease took place in 
the proportion of all children of these ages who are em- 
ployed in gainful occupations, from 18.4 per cent in 1910 
to 8.5 per cent in 1920.” 


Again, the Children’s Bureau informs us: 


“State. standards relating to the employment of children 
were also raised in a number of states during this period. 
Laws fixing the minimum age for going to work were 
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strengthened in at least one-half of the states, either by 


raising the age or by increasing the number of occupations 
to which the law applied, or in both ways. In many states 
these measures were supplemented and the number of child 
workers consequently reduced by raising the educational, 
physical, or other requirements which a child must meet 
before being permitted to go to work. The number of 
states fixing a maximum working-day of eight hours for 
children under 16 in any considerable number of occupa- 
tions increased from 7 to 28, and the number of those having 
no prohibition of night work of such children fell from 23 
to 7 during the decade. The possibility of adequate en- 
forcement of these various regulations was increased by 
both legislative and administrative action. Moreover, the 
standards of compulsory education laws were generally 
raised so that fewer children could leave school for work.” 


The same publication quotes the Census of 
1920 as showing the employment in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries for the whole 
United States as 9,473 between the ages of 10 
and 14. It must be presumed, in view of the 
operation of the Child Labor Tax Act, that 
such employment was either intermittent and 
occasional, or under certificates which author- 
ized it because of particular circumstances. 

It must furthermore be remembered that 
during the decade 1910-1920 there have been 
ini 1ugurated Mothers Pension laws, which pro- 
vide for the care of children in the parents 
home on public funds, and thus not only save 
the child from any form of institutional life, 
but secure school attendance and make its 
employment to aid the mother if necessary, 
a possibility. 

I'very state now has compulsory school at- 
tendance laws, and 26 requirements and pro- 
visions for continuation schools. The 48-hour 
week has become general in industrial states, all 
but three states, and these substantially non- 
industrial, prohibiting night work for children. 
All save three states have adopted a 14-year 
minimum for employment, and substantially all 
states in which mining is an industry of im- 
portance, have adopted a 16-year minimum, 
while ‘‘ most state laws prohibit children under 
specified ages from engaging in certain hazard- 
ous or unhealthful occupations, and a number 
give to a state board power to determine from 
time to time what occupations are dangerous 
or injurious and to prohibit children from work- 
ing in such occupations.”’ (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 114, 2nd Ed. p. 21) 

Many statements commonly made as to con- 
ditions of child labor which were true a decade 
ago, or even five years ago, are not true to- 
day. Thus, in the Secretary of Labor’s letter 
to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, state- 
ments as to very young children working in 
oyster and shrimp canneries re eferred to condi- 
tions in 1918 which did not exist in 1922 and 
are not likely to exist today. In the same letter 
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reference is made to over 500 boys under 14 
employed in coal industries. - The ‘ American 
Child ”’, published by the National Child Labor 
Committee, declares in its issue of April 1924 
that only five boys under 16 were found in 100 
collieries in the anthracite regions of Pennsyl- 
vania after careful investigation. Much of the 
discussion upon which the proponents of the 
proposed amendment depend refers to the past 
and is completely contradicted by the above 
facts, and the declaration of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, recognizing in child labor 
legislation ‘a definite tendency to advance ”’ 

The National Child Labor Committee de- 
clares in its own publication that it “is grati- 
fied by the progress of child labor reform dur- 
ing the 20 years of work”. “The contrast in 
conditions is striking.” One of the keenest 
students of the problem, and an advocate of 
the proposed amendment, Mr. Raymond G. 
Fuller, in his work ° ‘Child Labor and the Con- 
stitution’, says: ‘“* Nine out of ten people still 
think of child labor in terms of bygone condi- 
tions or of conditions that represent only a 
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fraction of its total amount today. They think 
of it in terms of the spectacular, horrible con- 
ditions calling for drastic methods of reform. 
Such thought does not fit the present situation. 
Che worst evils of 40, 20, even 10 years ago 
have been removed or vastly abated.” 

Such, then, is the accumulating evidence of 
the determination and efficiency with which the 
states have met the child labor problem. In 
what other field of social reform has progress 
been more rapid or more continuous? How 
then can it be said, in the face of evidence pro- 
vided by the proponents themselves, that the 
states are neglecting the subject or that local 
opinion is not alive to its responsibilities and 
is not meeting them? What support do these 
facts give to the demand for an unprecedented 
grant of power, including congressional inter- 
vention between parent and child and exclusion 
of the states from meeting one of the most seri- 
ous of their responsibilities in terms of the local 
conditions from which they grow and in a man- 
ner which would assure understanding and re- 
spect for local law? 





SERVICE 


All Members to Receive 


The efforts of the Association in its field 
work at the present time are directed towards 
service to those who are now members, rather 
than towards securing new members. ‘The 
latter work is, of course, being continued, but 
is carried on as more or less incidental to the 
other. 

During the first six months of this year over 
four hundred service calls have been made on 
members of the Association located in all parts 
of the state and during the course of the year, 
all members will be called upon at least once, 
and more. frequently if possible. 

These calls, it will be understood, are en- 
tirely apart from the large number of neces- 
sary calls made at members’ requests for some 
definite purpose and apart too, from those calls 
which it is unfortunately necessary to make 
from time to time on firms whose dues are in 
arrears and which consume time which might 
otherwise be devoted to constructive work. 

As a result of the reports of service calls 


Personal Calls 


already made, the Association has been enabled 
in a large number of instances to render valu- 
able service to individual members who would 
have perhaps not made their wants known by 
correspondence. In addition to this and by no 
means less important, the Association has re- 
ceived many valuable and constructive sugges- 
tions in regard to various phases of the work 
which it is now carrying on. A complete record 
is being kept of service rendered to members 
for the chief purpose of finding out what con- 
cerns are not making the fullest use of the 
Association so that some way may be found of 
adapting the service to their needs. 

One very important feature of these calls is 
the establishment of personal relations with 
the executive head or “‘ key man ”’ in many ‘firms 
where little personal contact has been had 
formerly and where the Association might per- 
haps be in the dark as to the proper individual 
to approach or to write to on this or that 
matter of importance. 
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B. I. SPOCK WITH NEW HAVEN ROAD 

Benjamin I. Spock, formerly counsel for 
Chase Companies, Inc. of Waterbury, on 
August first assumes the duties of general 
counsel of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company. Prior to his 
connection with Chase Companies, Mr. Spock 
was general solicitor of 
the New Haven Road and 
is consequently thoroughly 
familiar with railroad 
matters. His assistant will 
be Norman S. Bucking- 
ham, who served in that 
capacity with Mr. Buck- 
land. 

The jurisdiction of “EF. 
G. Buckland, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, 
has been extended to in- 
clude law, finance and cor- 
porate relations and A. P. 
Russell, vice-president, 
will have charge of real 
estate, taxes, valuation 
and public relations. 


JOHN E. OTTERSON RE. 
SIGNS PRESIDENCY OF 
WINCHESTERS 


John E. Otterson, for 
six years president of the 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company of New 
Haven has recently resign- 
ed that position. Mr. Otterson, who was a 
former director of the Manufacturers Assoc 
ciation of Connecticut and chairman for a 
number of years of its Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations, will continue as director of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, as a 
trustee of the Associated Simmons Hardware 
Company, and as president of the Winchester 
Simmons Company. 

Frank G. Drew, vice-president of the con- 
cern, was elected to succeed Mr. Otterson, and 
William T. Birney, formerly buyer for the 
Winchester-Simmons Company, has _ been 
elected to succeed Mr. Drew as vice-president. 

R. E. Anderson, also vice-president, has 
tendered his resignation and William A. Tobler 
of New York has been elected to that position. 
Mr. Anderson is a member of the Association’s 
Committee on Finance and Taxation. 

A number of other changes have taken 
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place in other departments of the organization, 
Edwin Pugsley succeeding Whitford Drake as 
factory manager, William A. Thiel succeed- 
ing Phil B. Brill as head of the skates depart- 
ment, and Alfred F. Snyder succeeding L. B. 
Sperry as superintendent of personnel. 

John P. Hager, assistant secretary and office 
superintendent, is succeed- 
ed by S. W. Cranshaw and 
R. D. Jack, respectively, 
and George A. Taylor has 
been made general sales 
manager. 


“BRIDGEPORT EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGERS 
MEET 


The seventh annual 
meeting and outing of the 
Employment Managers 
Association of Bridgeport 
was held on June 24 at 
“The Farm.” A _ large 
number of members and 
invited guests attended 
and the following officers 
were elected: President, 
Hugh M. Robinson, Bul- 
lard Machine Tool Com- 
pany; vice-president, E. 
P. Dodge, Jr., Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc.; secretary, 
Edward Q. Berg, Bridge- 
port Brass Company; 
_treasurer, Alpheus Win- 
ter, Bridgeport Manufacturers Association. 


ETNA NUT COMPANY SOLD 
The plant formerly owned and operated by 
the A*tna Nut Company of Southington has 
been purchased for operating purposes by the 
Etna Steel and Iron Company, a newly or- 
ganized concern. 


WILCOX LACE COMPANY PURCHASES NEW 
PLANT 


The lace-making and finishing plant of the 
Taylor Textile Company of New York has 
been purchased by the Wilcox Lace Company 
of Middletown, and it is estimated that this 
will mean tripling the present production. 


COMMERCIAL SECRETARIES ELECT 
OFFICERS 
At a meeting of the Connecticut Commer- 


cial Secretaries Association, held at the Hotel 
Elton in Waterbury recently, new officers were 
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Presi- 
dent, Earl J. Arnold, Bristol; vice-president, 
C. A. Willard, Bridgeport; secretary and 
treasurer, Mary Curtin,- New Britain. 

BIGELOW-HARTFORD COMPANY ELECTS 

PRESIDENT 

At a meeting of the directors of the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company held in Boston on 
July 15,‘J. F. Norman was elected president 
to succeed the late Robert P. Perkins. 

PROPERTY IN STAMFORD SOLD 

‘The Carlisle Tire Company plant at Stam- 
ford, recently purchased by the Harris Con- 
struction Company of that city, has been sold 
to the Liberty Electric Corporation of Port 
Chester which is now occupying the plant. 
CONNECTICUT MAN HONORED BY PAPER 

BOX MANUFACTURERS 

At the Sixth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Paper Box Manufacturers Association, 
held at Swampscott, Ek. La Rue Bliven, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Norwich Paper Box 
Company of Norwich, was elected a member 
of the advisory board of the New England 
Division. 


GEORGE S. PALMER OFFERS NEW SCHOOL 

George S. Palmer, president of the Palmer 
Brothers Company of Fitchville, has offered to 
erect a stone addition to the present Fitchville 
school building, on condition that the town of 
Bozrah, in which Fitchville is located, will pro- 
vide transportation to it for children from 
nearby districts. 

PECK, STOW & WILCOX ERECT NEW 

BUILDING 

A new addition of brick construction to be 
used as a grind shop is being erected by the 
Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company of South- 
ington. 


NEW LONDON MANUFACTURERS INDUS- 
TRIAL DEPARTMENT CONCLUDE 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


M. Henry Kerr, chairman of the industrial 
committee of the New London Manufacturers 
Association, has submitted his report covering 
the year’s activity of that department, which 
shows splendid accomplishments. The depart- 
ment has assisted in the promotion of outdoor 
sports for employes, sent a number of boys 
to camp, promoted an exhibit of home products, 
conducted a class in modern production methods 
and engaged in many other activities. 

NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Among firms newly incorporated in Con- 

necticut are: The Belamose Corporation, 


Rocky Hill, silks; Thames Textile Company, 


elected for the coming year as follows: 
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Norwich; Builders Sash and Door Company, 
Hartford; Seymour Products Company, Sey- 
mour, tools and machinery; Hemming-Walsh 
Mfg. Company, New Haven, cutlery and hard- 
ware; Bridgeport Rivet Mfg. Company, Strat- 
ford; Connecticut Paper Box Company, Bridge- 
port; Thames Paper Tube Company, Mont- 
ville; C. & M. Manufacturing Company, Der- 
by, machinery and tools; Kay’s Laboratories, 
New London, witch hazel and allied products; 
Metal Crafts Corp., New Haven, mechanical 
appliances, tools, fixtures; Frances Knitting 
Mills, New London; Farmington River Paper 
Mills, Windsor; S. Curtis & Son, Newtown, 
paper. 

AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 

ENLARGES 

Announcement has been made by A. E. Pay- 
son, vice-president of the American ‘Thermos 
Bottle Company of Norwich, that the latter 
company has ,secured control of the Icy Hot 
Bottle Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. For the 
time being the business of the two concerns will 
be carried on separately. 

NEW PRESIDENT FOR SALT’S TEXTILE 

COMPANY - 

Royal W. France has been appointed chair- 
man of the executive committee of the board 
of directors of the Salt’s Textile Manufactur- 
ing Company of Bridgeport, and president of 
the Salt’s Textile Company, Inc., 
ganization. 

Frederick Rhodes, treasurer, has full charge 
of the financial division and S$. C. Tooney is 
in charge of operations at the Bridgeport plant. 


JACKLE DIRECTOR OF CHASE COMPANIES 

Chase Companies, Inc. of Waterbury have 
recently announced the election of Frederick 
A. Jackle to the board of directors of that con- 
cern. Mr. Jackle has been with the Chase 
Companies for about twenty years, starting in 
the plant and advancing to the position of 
works manager of the Chase Metal Works, and 
the Chase Rolling Mills, and within the past 
year, supervision of the Waterbury Manufac- 
turing Company and the Noera Manufacturing 
Company was added to his duties. 


the sales or- 


WANTED 


Six copies of Vol. 1, No. 1 of “Con- 
(January 1923). 


necticut Industry ” 
Please notify the Association if you 
have a copy you are willing to return. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


NEW ENGLAND PORT DIFFERENTIAL PETI- 
TION GRANTED 


New England industrial organizations have 
been granted their petition which asked the 
shipping board to cooperate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the adjustment 
of port differentials and a more favorable ad- 
justment for New England ports than now 
exists. This is a decided victory for New 
ingland industries. 

APPROPRIATION FOR HARBOR WORK 

Connecticut harbors and rivers are to re- 
ceive $253,000 as a result of the passage of 
an act of the War Department, approved June 
7) for the improvement and maintenance of 
rivers and harbors. $45,000 will be used to 
dredge a channel in the Connecticut river from 
Hartford to Saybrook. Other harbors and 
rivers in Connecticut affected are Thames 
river $47,000; Bridgeport harbor $22,000; 
Norwalk harbor $139,000. The appropria- 
tion does not provide for new projects. 


OVEROADING OF TRUCKS 

Many complaints have come from the state 
highway department concerning the overload- 
ing of trucks operating on state highways. 
Complaints have also come from truck owners 
who claim that the law is being unwisely inter- 
pretated by state police officers. The Associa- 
tion:is making a study of this situation. Any 
member interested is asked to communicate 
with the Association’s headquarters at Hart- 
ford. 


REFUSAL TO PLACE CARS NOT VIOLATION 

Examiner David T. Copenhafer has recom- 
mended the dismissal of the case of Bernard 
Gallup vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad on a 
finding that the attempt of the New Haven to 
eject complainant from its produce house in 
Harlem Station, N. Y. and a threat to refuse 
to place cars consigned to him did not show 
violation of the Interstate Commerce act. The 


complaint.alleged that the efforts to eject, and ° 


the threat to withhold cars subjected the com- 
plainant to undue discrimination and prejudice. 
The examiner held that the complaint arose 
from contractual relationship. He also held 
that the space leased to the complainant was 
not used for any service of transportation, but 
for the conduct of the complainant’s produce 
business. 
PITTSBURGH PLUS RATE 

The Pittsburgh plus steel rate basis is under 

severe attack at the present time. From cer- 


tain quarters it is maintained that the basis will 
be eliminated. 
CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 

3,564 surplus freight cars in good order are 
reported for the period June 5 to 22. ‘The 
average daily shortage was 73 cars as com- 
pared with 4§ cars in the preceding period. 

CANADIAN SURCHARGE 

The exchange rate on shipments of freight 
between Canada and the United States, July 
! to 14, is fifteen-sixteenths of one percent and 
the surcharge is one-half of one percent. ‘The 
surcharge on international passenger business 
is based on one percent exchange. 


NEW HAVEN APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. B. I. Spock, counsel for the Chase Com- 
panies of Waterbury, has been appointed gen- 
eral counsel of the New Haven Railroad. Mr. 
Spock is to assume office on August 1. Vice- 
President Buckland will continue as advisor in 
the legal department and will act as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance. Richard Hackett 
has been appointed western freight trafic man- 
ager with headquarters at Chicago. G. M. 
Wood has been made freight manager and 
F. C. Culy has received the appointment of 
passenger trafic manager at New Haven. 
I’. S. Sheffield has been appointed assistant 
manager, freight agent W. P. Reid has been 
made general passenger agent, and Harold 
Price, assistant general passenger agent, all 
located at New Haven, as is F. P. Kinney, 
who has been made general freight agent. 

RAILROAD VALUATION 

It was believed in some quarters that valua- 
tion of railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be retarded because of the 
failure of commerce to provide appropriation. 
President Coolidge, however, has approved a 
plan whereby the work of the Commission in 
this field will not be postponed. Under the 
plan, the Commission may use the $647,000 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. It is proposed that the Commission 
use $225,000 in each of the two quarters leav- 
ing $137,000 for the last two quarters of the 
year. Congress will undoubtedly pass the sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation bill at the begin- 
ning of the December session. 

RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 

Reports are current that the railroad con- 
solidation plan will be ready for submission to 
the Commission in the early fall following the 
August vacation. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


LABOR DISPUTES 

One of the functions of the Association is 
to procure, tabulate and disseminate interest- 
ing industrial information based on conditions 
existing in the manufacturing industries of the 
state, and in other lines of business which 
directly or indirectly affect the industries. In 
this connection the executive office of the Asso- 
ciation acts as a medium of exchange or a 
clearing house for information. Of the many 
and varied phases under the broad subject of 
industrial conditions, the Association endeavors 
to concern itself only with those which are in- 
teresting, instructive and of practical value to 
its members. 

Among the more important is that of indus- 
trial disputes of which there are several varie- 
ties. They may be divided for general pur- 
poses into two groups, first, those disputes 
which result in strikes, and second, those which 
do not result in strikes. In our periodical and 
annual reports to members of the Association 
reference is made only to those labor disputes 
resulting in strikes, excluding, however, dis- 
putes resulting in a strike the duration of which 
was one day or less. A numerical record of 
disputes not culminating in strikes is main- 
tained, but reports concerning them are not 
sent to members for the reason that full in- 
formation bearing thereon but rarely reaches 
the Association office. All reports to members 
covering labor disputes are rendered on a basis 
of the nature or character of the industries in- 
volved unless specific arrangements with those 
concerned permits the disclosure of the firm's 
identity. 

Recognizing the fact that a labor dispute oc- 
curring in an industry other than a manufactur- 
ing plant is often of direct concern to the manu- 
facturing industries of the state, the Associa- 
tion concerns itself not only with disputes oc- 
curring in the plants of members as well as non- 
members engaged in manufacturing a com- 
modity, but also those taking place in other in- 
dustries, such as the building trades. Many 
such disputes affect manufacturers vitally in one 
form or another chiefly with respect to wages, 
hours, working conditions and open shop condi- 
tions. 

Disputes have occurred of which the Asso- 
ciation has had no knowledge. Information 
on which to base an investigation is secured 
from the press, members and secretaries of 
local or trade associations. In every instance 
cince the early part of 1920 representatives of 


the Association have been in personal touch 
with executives of organizations in which a 
labor dispute, whether resulting in a strike or 
not, has occurred of which the Association has 
had knowledge. If a member or non-member 
of the Association has had a labor dispute and 
a representative of the Association has not 
been in personal touch with someone in that 
organization it is because the Association had 
no knowledge whatsoever of the trouble. 

In only very few instances has the Associa- 
tion been advised by members of a strike be- 
fore it occurred or where one was threatened. 
Frequent disputes occur between employes and 
employer over wages, hours and working con- 
ditions without the knowledge of any one ex- 
cept those directly concerned. Aside from 
the desire to render any service possible in con- 
nection with labor disputes the Association is 
endeavoring to keep members accurately in- 
formed and to maintain records on this subject. 
In such endeavor the cooperation of members 
is requested, coupled with the assurance that 
whatever information is furnished in this re- 
gard will be treated confidentially, and handled 
in accordance with members’ wishes. 


STRIKE IN GREENWICH FOUNDRY 


A recent strike occurred in a foundry in 
Greenwich when 20 workers walked out under 
the pretense of failure on the part of the com- 
pany concerned to provide adequate heat so that 
the workers could dry their clothes during the 
night following the day’s work. On the second 
day following the strike representatives of the 
workers demanded an $8.00 per day wage scale. 
At the time skilled mechanics were paid $7.50 
per day for 8 hours work. The company 
refused to entertain the demand made because 
of the already excessive burden due to labor 
cost in manufacturing processes and to restric- 
tions placed upon production. After being out 
four days the strikers returned to work at the 
old rate of pay with the understanding that 
restrictions upon production cease. 


REHABILITATED SOLDIERS AVAILABLE 


The Association is sending out a list of re- 
habilitated soldiers available in industrial cen- 
ters and urges members to consider these men 
whenever openings occur. Where bona fide 
employment opportunities exist, the Govern- 
ment will pay the veterans’ traveling expenses. 
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ASSOCIATION ITEMS 


MR. EMERY ADDRESSES MEMBERS ON CHILD 
LABOR AMENDMENT 


Members of the Legislative and Industrial 
Relations Committees of the Association and 
the Connecticut Industrial Council were in- 
vited to meet with the Board of Directors in 
New Haven on July 9, to hear Mr. James A. 
I'mery, counsel for the National Association 
of Manufacturers speak on the subject of the 
Child Labor Amendment recently passed by 
Congress and subject to ratification by the vari- 
ous state legislatures. 

The meeting was largely attended and the 
substance of Mr. Emery’s excellent address 
will be found on page five of this month’s num- 
ber of Connecticut Industry. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEET 

The regular monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Association was held in 
New Haven on the morning of July 9, pre- 
ceding the meeting at which Mr. Emery spoke. 
Considerable business was transacted, in the 
anticipation of an adjournment for the month 
of August. While no definite decision was ar- 
rived at as to the place in which the Annual 
Meeting will be held this year, and the matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee with 
power, it is highly probable that Hartford will 
be selected. 

. MEMBERS OF NEW NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 

The Board of Directors is required by the 
By-Laws to announce, not later than August 
first of each year, the appointment of a Nom- 
inating Committee of five members, whose duty 
it shall be to nominate officers and four direc- 
tors for election at the Annual Meeting. A 
special bulletin announcement covering the ap- 
pointment of this committee has already been 
sent out to all members and the names of those 
constituting the committee are as follows: 
Chairman, J. Arthur Atwood, treasurer and 
secretary, Wauregan Co., Wauregan; B. I. 
Spock, General Counsel, N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. Co., New Haven, A. M. Van Wagenen, 
treasurer and general manager, Atlantic Car- 
ton Corp., Norwich; Fuller F. Barnes, treas- 
urer, Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol and Carl F. 
Dietz, president and general manager, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport. 

According to the provisions of the By-Laws 
no director is eligible for re-election until one 
year after the expiration of his term. ‘Those 
whose terms expire this year, in addition to the 
officers who are elected for a term of one year, 


are: W. W. Wilcox, president, Wilcox, Crit- 
tenden & Co., Middletown, representing Mid- 
dlesex County; William Park, manager, River- 
side Woolen Mills, Stafford Springs, represent- 
ing Tolland County; J. Kingsbury, chair- 
man of board of directors, Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgeport and Oliver L. Johnson, presi- 
dent and treasurer, Aspinook Co., Jewett City, 
directors at large. 

Members of the Nominating Committee 
urgently request all members who have sugges- 
tions in regard to nominees, to place such sug- 
gestions in their hands at the earliest possible 
moment so that all may be given equal con- 
sideration. Suggestjons may be sent either to 
the chairman or to other members of the com- 
mittee at the addresses given and announcement 
of the committee’s selection will be sent out in 
bulletin form prior to September first. 


Have You Marked the Date ? 
NOVEMBER 25, 1924 


Annual Meeting’ of the 
Association 





NEW MEMBERS 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors the following.concerns were admitted to 
membership in the Association:  Tariffville 
Oxygen & Chemical Co., Tariffville; Max Pol- 
lack & Co., Inc., Groton; Northern Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Thompsonville; American 
Insulator Corporation, Danbury; Adams Mfg. 
Co., Putnam. 


NEW ASSOCIATION FOR DANBURY 

Danbury manufacturers, members of the 
State Association, were invited to be the guests 
of the Association at a dinner-meeting in Dan- 
bury on July 14. Asa result of the meeting a 
Danbury Manufacturers Association was or- 
ganized and a constitution to govern the asso- 
ciation was tentatively adopted. Following 


this a committee of three was appointed to 
prepare By-Laws to be submitted for approval 
of members at the next meeting of the local 
association which will be held in the very near 
future. 
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PRESIDENT OF CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 
ADDRESSES VERMONT OFFICIALS 


I. Kent Hubbard, president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, and John 
M. Wadhams, both members of the State 
Board of Finance, were invited to address a 
gathering of state officials held in Montpelier 
under the auspices of the Associated Industries 
of Vermont on Saturday, July 12. 

The meeting was called for the purpose of 
discussing taxation and the budgeting of state 
expenses and the Connecticut gentlemen were 
invited to describe what has been accomplished 
by the State Board of Finance since its estab- 
lishment in Connecticut eight years ago and its 
methods of operation. Jamés F. Dewey, presi- 
dent of the Associated Industries presided and 
introduced Mr. Hubbard as the first speaker. 

Mr. Hubbard explained in detail the system 
by which the Connecticut Board of Finance pre- 
pares the state budget each year, how hearings 
are held for each department and state institu- 
tion and how the Finance Board functions in 
cooperation with the Board of Control and the 
Appropriation Committee of the Legislature. 
At the close of his address, numerous questions 
were asked Mr. Hubbard concerning the new 
accounting system recently adopted in Con- 
necticut and the general working of the budget 
system with the difficulties encountered and the 
economies effected. 

Mr. Wadhams discussed the system of taxa- 
tion now in effect in Connecticut and answered 
a number of questions concerning the general 
satisfaction felt in the methods employed and 
also concerning the attitude of Connecticut 
oficials in regard to a state income tax. The 
gasoline tax and the disposition of funds re- 
ceived from this source were explained as well. 

Among those present, in addition to officials 
of the Associated Industries, were Governor 
Redfield Proctor, Lieut. Governor Franklin S. 
Redfield, the heads of the various departments 
of the Vermont state government, together with 
a representative group of Vermont manufac- 
turers. 

A CORRECTION 


In the account of the tax meeting held 1 
Putnam on June 9, published in the July num- 
ber of Connecticut Industry, Mr. William H. 
Corbin was quoted as saying fhat in his 
opinion Boards of Relief should be composed of 
the First Selectman, Chairman of the Board of 
Assessors and the Mayor. This should have 
read “the First Selectman, Chairman of the 
Board of Assessors and Town Clerk ”’ 
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CONDITIONS IN THE RUHR AND RHINE- 
LAND 

Through the courtesy of Colonel Earl D. 
Church of the Military Order of Foreign Wars 
the Association has been supplied with copies 
of an address by Commander William Seaman 
Bainbridge on ‘ Conditions in the Ruhr and 
Rhineland’, which are being sent, so far as 
the supply permits, to all members of the Asso- 
ciation, enclosed in this number of “ Con- 
necticut Industry ’ 


BRIEF OF DAWES’ REPARATION PLAN 

The brief of the Dawes’ German reparation 
plan, recently sent out by the Association in 
bulletin form has occasioned favorable com- 
ment from many sources. Additional copies 
are available and may be secured on request 
of the Association offices. 


ANOTHER REMINDER OF CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 

Many members are still addressing mail to 
the Association at 252 Asylum Street, Hart- 
ford. They are again reminded that the Asso- 
ciation offices are now at 50 Lewis Street and 
all mail should be so addressed to avoid pos- 
sible delay and confusion. 

Members are invited to make use of the 
Association offices, whenever in the city and 
the staff will take pleasure in extending them 
every courtesy. 


AS LONG AS WE CAN’T HAVE A VACATION— 


‘We still have the most charming country- 
side in America. If our hills are not the high- 
est, they are the most picturesque. If our vales 
are not the broadest, they are the sweetest to 
the eye, and most plentifully refreshed by 
CONE iinet Our shore is incomparable. 
Our climate is the most entertaining in the 
world. The best highways in the union are 
under Connecticut automobiles............. 
And yet there are people who want to get away 
from Connecticut. They are indeed unfortu- 
nate, and mostly pathetically pathological. 
Ispecially must this be in summer when the 
aroma of the marshmallow roast and the clam- 
bake enhance the zephyrs from our lovely 
coasts and the peaceful sweetness of our fields 
and villages rests so blessedly in the shade of 
our old-time spires and elms. 

“Who, of appreciation in the summer would 
depart this lovely region, save by compulsion 
of the sternest duty or in emotion of the deep- 
est grief! The greatest possible joy of the go- 
ing abroad will be the coming home.”’ — Fred- 
erick P. Latimer, in New London Day. 
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FEDERAL TAXATION SERVICE BUREAU 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING RETROSPECTIVE 
APPRAISALS 

In Taxation Bulletin No. 35, members were 
given the ruling covering retrospective ap- 
praisals. Complete regulations governing the 
application of this ruling will be sent by the 
Association on the request of any member in- 
terested. 

COPIES OF REVENUE ACT 


So many requests have been received for 
additional copies of the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1924, sent by the Association to all its mem- 
bers, that an extra supply has been procured 
and these are now available for distribution. 


TAX PUBLICITY NOT ACTUALLY IN EFFECT 


An interesting development has arisen in 
connection with the recent unpopular action of 
Congress in providing for publicity of disputed 
tax returns. The Treasury Department has 
managed, without in any way violating the pro- 
visions of the law to so set up its administra- 
tive machinery that a taxpayer need not, un- 
less he so desires, face publicity in any way. 

The Treasury Department has retained the 
entire Income Tax Unit which will continue to 
function as in the past, settling cases without 
publicity. If a taxpayer is dissatisfied with a 
decision he may appeal to the new Board of 
Tax Appeals with the ensuing publicity, but 
this is entirely optional. 

Unquestionably it was the intent of Congress 
to abolish at least a portion of the old Income 
Tax Unit and it is probable that new legisla- 
tion will be attempted at the next session for 
this purpose. 


RECENT DECISIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Insurance Policy Tax 
According to a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the case of 
the United States vs. The Supplee-Biddle Hard- 


ware Company, the proceeds of an insurance . 


policy upon the life of an officer of a corpora- 
tion paid to the corporation as beneficiary, are 
not taxable as income. 

The opinion was also rendered that a policy 
of insurance by a corporation upon the life of 
one of its officers is not a wagering contract. 


Capital Stock Tax 
An official digest of the decision of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the Ray Consolidated 
Copper Company vs. the United States, states 


that the capital stock tax imposed by Sec. 1000 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 is an excise or 
privilege tax as distinguished from a property 
tax. The term “capital stock’? both in the 
courts and the financial world has not assumed 
a fixed and determined meaning identifying its 
use as applicable to shares of stock of a cor- 
poration as opposed to accumulated assets. 

The phrase “ fair average value of its capi- 
tal stock ’’ as used in the Revenue Act of 1918 
manifests an intent to prescribe an equitable 
basis for the assessment of the tax. ‘ Fair” 
means “ just’’, ‘average’ indicates “‘ appor- 
tionment”. Congress used the term “ fair 
average value of the capital stock” to formu- 
late a basis for the computation of the tax that 
would allow the Commissioner in its assess- 
ment to take into consideration the resources 
of the corporation, its assets and liabilities, its 
entire possessions actually at work to produce 
earnings, the instrumentalities available to its 
management as a going concern and, for the 
sum total thus ascertained, strike a fair aver- 
age value, one fair to the corporation and to 
the Government. 


The word “ estimating” carries with it the 
idea of valuation rather than of mathematical 
apportionment and the phrase “ surplus and 
undivided profits shall be included ” discloses a 
purpose to use assets as one factor in arriving 
at the value of capital stock. When Congress 
expressly included surplus and undivided profits 
in the estimation of the capital stock of a cor- 
poration, it necessarily excluded resort to the 
market value of the shares of stock of the cor- 
poration as the only basis of assessing the ex- 
cise tax. 


Capital Gain 


In the case of Weiss, Collector vs. John G. 
White, the Supreme Court of the United States 
stated that where a corporation transfers all 
of its property to a new corporation organized 
under the laws of the same state with substan- 
tially the same name and for the conduct of 
the same business, having a capital stock five 
times as large as the old company, and stock- 
holders of the old company sell one-half of 
their shares of stock in the old company at 
$150 a share and exchange the other half for 
stock in the new company, income is received 
based upon the value of the stock sold but no 
income is received from the exchange of stock 
in the old company for stock in the new. 
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SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new or 


used equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor 


by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
1 — Hendey planer, 48” x 14” x 6’ 6”. Distance between bed 


: . ” 
and underside of crossrail 16°. 


° y . . ” ” 
1 — Pratt & Whitney planer with countershaft 30” x 12” x 44”. 
Distance between bed and underside crossrail 8”. 


1— Grant single spindle riveting machine. 


4— No. 1 Townsend single spindle riveting machines com- 
plete. 


1— Gage Wood turning lathe, 56” between centers, 12” 
swing. 

1 —Leiman Bros. No. 1-A sand blast machine with blower 
and oil separator, complete. 


1—100 lb. Duplex Oxweld acetylene generator, serial 


#91160, generates 100 cu. ft. gas per hour. 
8 — Oxweld torches, type W-3. 


§ — Flash back chambers, and regulating valves. 
Address S. E. 87 


1— Acetylene generator, 100 lb. capacity, 100 cu. ft. 
of gas per hour. 


§— Flash back chambers. 
4— Regulating valves. 
5— Type W—3 ox. weld. torches. 


Sand blast equipment. 
Address S. E. 84. 


Brass 


125 lbs. 3/32” round free turning brass rod. 


5/32” “ , 
nf.” = |«* - 


spring brass rod. 
brass rod. 
square 
va «(O* 
5/8” hex. 
11/16” round 
13/16" “ 
we «(Ct 


” 


“ 


1/4” hex. Bessemer free turning steel rod. 
5/16” square e * 
11/32” round - 
13/32” “ 
7/16” square - - 
.035 No. 15 spring music wire purchased 
from American Steel & Wire Co. 
1-5/8” x .043 —.046 C. R. O. H. No. 3 Stanley 
temper steel quarter hard, bright and 
free from scale. ~ 
1 piece of Vasco vanadium type “K” 8% carbon steel, 
5-5/8” dia. x 11-1/2” long, weight 81 Ibs. 
1 Washing Machine, Nivin metal parts, model No. 1. 
Address S. E. 86. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without charge. 


All copy 


must be in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month pre- 


ceding publication. 


Facrory MANAGER— Graduate of Annapolis and re- 
ceived post-graduate degree of Master of Science at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1911. From rg11 to 
1919 shop superintendent and superintending construction at 
Boston and Puget Sound Navy Yard. 1919-1920 in Detroit, 
Michigan, representing the Government in the construction 
of “Eagle Boats” by the Ford Motor Company. 1920-1922 
Works Manager of three yards of shipbuilding concerns in 
Baltimore. 1922-1924 Factory Manager of one of Connect- 
icut’s largest concerns, with charge of all of its subsidiary 
manufacturing plants. Address P. W. 126. 


PRopUCTION SUPERINTENDENT — Two years in college and 
graduated from United States Naval Academy. Experience 
in various lines of ship building. From 1907 until 1923, hav- 
ing, during the latter years, complete charge of construction 
and launching of battle ships, destroyers and merchant ships, 
etc. Since 1923 superintendent of production in large Con- 
necticut concern making guns, ammunition, tools, etc. Address 
P. W.. ta7. 


PERSONNEL ASsISTANT — Young woman, graduate of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, specializing in study of labor in de- 
partment of economics. Two years of industrial experience 
prior to college. Interested in securing position in personnel 
or similar work. Address P. W. 128. 


PERSONNEL AssisTANT — Young woman, graduate of School 
of Household Arts, Columbia University. Six years’ in- 
structor in manual department of school for girls. Qverseas 
service during war and since that time Personnel Secretary 
with Y. W. C. A. in New York. Practical work in organiz- 
ing factory clubs for girls, etc. Wishes to enter industrial 
field. Address P. W. 129. 


SALESMAN OR OFFICE Executive — American, 
married. 


age 36, 
Formerly with Y. M. C. A. as department head 
and afterward had practical experience in selling and in 


office work, including bookkeeping and accounting. Address 
P. W. 123. 








